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Foreword 


Poetry has always been my persistent pas- 
Sion, my voice, my means of communication. During 
my life, I have written poems, published my first 
book, taught creative writing, and then chosen nurs- 
ing as a means of listening to patients. 

Unfortunately death has become an unex- 
pected deadline. At fifty-six, I have been diagnosed 
with two glioblastomas (brain tumors) which have 
restricted my ability to continue work. 

All my years as a poet and as a nurse are 
now woven together into becoming a patient. My 
images and metaphors from poetry, integrated into 
all I have learned as a nurse, are drawing me into the 
deepest role of being a patient. 

Since publishing my first book, The Hocus 
Pocus of the Universe, | have spent the last thirty 
years working on poems for my second book., The 
Weight of a Soul. Many of the poems I have included 
here bring together my own perspective as well as my 
experience as a nurse listening to patients faced with 
illness and death. I hope my years of poetry have 
provided enough insight. 

My life is closing. I am grateful to those 
who are interested in reading these poems. 


Laura Gilpin 


Fairhope, Alabama 
December, 2006 
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BookI 


New Poems (1977-2006) 


The Bath 


I stand here bathing her 
while she sleeps 
in a far place beyond my reaching 


I bathe her 

as I have been taught to do: 

first the eyes, then the forehead, 
the face, the neck. 


And as I work 
I talk to her—in case she hears me 
(believing that hearing is the last to go) 


I tell her—I don’t know why- 
but I tell her the time, the day, 
the season, what the weather is doing, 


lifting each arm to wash and dry it, 
laying it down again on her side, 
then the chest, the abdomen, each leg. 


She offers no resistance 

except that of gravity, 

the earth pulling her down 

while I lift, as though something between us 
is being weighed. 


Then I turn her to wash her back 
talking to her about what seems to matter 
in this life—though I make no promises. 


Only this morning 
the promise of spring was in the air 
and I tell her that. 


Baking Bread 
(For Camille) 


Sunday, mid-afternoon, mid-December, 
the sky wanting so badly to snow 

that I feel like crying. 

A good day, you tell me, for nothing 

but baking bread 

so I pack up the loaf pans, the recipe, 
stop at the corner store 

for flour, milk, two cakes of yeast. 


All the way to your apartment 

the wind gnaws like a hungry 

animal begging at my feet. 

But the light in your kitchen always 

glows warmly. You lend me a sweater 

and turn on the oven for heat 

and we pull the chairs up close 

as though the stove was an old woman 

and we were children and she had just offered us 
something good to eat. 


After a while, I’m not cold anymore. 

You have made tea in the Japanese pot 

with a broken lid. I let the steam 

rise into my hands, disappear through my fingers. 
I want to tell you how grateful Iam 

but you have put on a record 

and are singing in harmony with Tammy Wynette. 


We stand in your kitchen now 

measuring, sifting: 

12 cups of flour, 2 cups of milk, 

half-cup of sugar, a teaspoon of salt. 
Such basic ingredients; we stir and knead. 


Darkness arrives early 

like a distant relative 

with nowhere else to go. 

We sit in the living room 

waiting for the bread to rise. 

I read on the sofa in the lamp’s light 
while you sing “Stand by Your Man” 
with Loretta Lynn, sewing a hem 
into the second-hand dress 

you will, years from now, 

wear to your wedding. 


But neither of us know that yet. 

Neither of us knows that months from now 
I will fall out of love with the man 

I have been with a long time 

or that you will marry the man 

you have just met. 

Later, you will move, with your husband, 
farther away. A distance 

will grow between us, 

but we don’t know that yet. 


Doubled in size, the dough rises 

like a winter moon, pale and luminous. 
Snow begins to sift down 

softening the darkness. 

The record ends but you keep singing, 
breaking the thread with your teeth. 


We shape the dough 

into four small loaves, smooth and rounded, 

as though we might shape our lives with such care. 
Soon the kitchen will expand 

with the fragrance of baking bread. 

You will pour me another cup of tea. 

I will try to find a way to say thank you, 

try to explain how, for so long, I believed 
everything I owned was borrowed, 

that I had nothing I could call my own to give. 


As I lift the first loaf from the oven 

it will burn in my hands like an offering. 

After we have made a meal of warm bread, butter and honey, 
I will try to tell you once more how grateful I am 

but you have put on the long white dress and are dancing. 


Picking Blueberries 


A summer shower but sunlight towards evening 

I was leaving to pick blueberries 

when you called, telling me of your mother’s death, 
not unexpected, but your voice was brittle 

as twigs broken by a sudden storm. 


A full life, she had 

children and grandchildren, 

people she loved, those who loved her, 
an emptiness now 

where her life held tight to others. 


I wish I could lift you out of the darkness 

to bring you here to pick blueberries with me 
in the last of the evening light, 

to taste in each small globe 

the warmth of the sun 

the richness of all that is good and sweet 

in this world. 


I wish you could know 

the comfort of picking blueberries in the evening 
feeling in the last light for ripest ones, 

the ones that pull away easily 

from the stem, eager to let go, 

like your mother, falling gently 

into God’s waiting hand. 


Falling Stars 


We stand on the porch 

looking out into darkness, 

and beyond darkness 

to the other side of the Bay, 

as the wind rises 

and our nightgowns fill like the sails 

of small boats being slowly carried out to sea. 


We have fought against sleep 

for this moment, 

for this fragile hour of the night 

when the stars will begin falling 

from the Pleiades 

and my mother and I will watch them fall. 


She steps off into darkness 
barefoot, into the wet grass 

and I try to follow, 

but a few steps beyond the house 
a black wave folds over me, 

pulls me under, holds me there 
not breathing. 


My mother turns to me and stops. 

She has forgotten how the darkness 
always frightened me, 

how I used to plead with her each night 
for the light to be left on, 

for the door to be left open, 

as she turned away. 


But now she reaches through the darkness 
to pull me back 

and leads me by the hand 

to the end of the pier 

where we lie, side by side, 

listening to the slow pulse 

of the waves against the weathered wood. 


Above us, the sky is full and deep 
and we watch as, one by one, 

the stars spin from darkness, a 
thin thread, holding us there 

in their momentary web of light. 


The Photograph 


In the photograph 
the family has gathered 
under the largest magnolia tree. 


As I recall, some of them were leaving 
(a second cousin and his wife and son) 
and the rest of us have come out 
to the driveway to say good-bye. 


As I recall, it was mid-morning. 
My father is still in his bathrobe 
having slept late. 

He is smiling but anxious to return 
to his cup of coffee. 


My mother and aunt are dressed for 
a day of shopping in town. 

My mother looks hurried and 
wants to get on with it. 


My brother, standing towards the back, 
conspicuously tall, 

is barefoot and not wearing a shirt. 

I believe he was planning to spend 

the day sailing. 

He is looking towards the Bay. 


My oldest cousin, recently married, 

is standing with her arm around her husband. 
The other cousins are laughing 

as though something has just been said. 


Iam standing next to them 
with my arms folded across my chest 
not knowing what else to do with them. 


Iam smiling at the camera 
ready for it to click. 


In the center of the group is my great-aunt. 
She is too thin and is leaning 
on the arm of my uncle. 


We have all gathered around her 
but, by her face, she is not aware of it. 
Her smile has the gentle look of unknowing. 


At our feet is an enormous shadow 

where all our individual shadows have blended. 
It has taken the strange shape of an animal, 

a beast with many heads and wings and feet. 


From the photograph, there is no way 
of knowing which direction the animal 
is moving—or if it is moving at all 

or if it has stopped fora moment 

to graze. 


The shadow of my brother's head 
is the animal's ear. 


My uncle's shadow, slightly to the side, 
is along snout, foraging in the air 
for the scent of enemies. 


My second cousin and his wife 
are part of a large wing that 
the animal has folded back and under him. 


My mother and father 
are a kind of antler. 
My cousin and J are part of his head. 


And my great-aunt— 

her shadow has disappeared altogether 
somewhere near the center 

in the heart of the beast. 


Villanelle: 
Elegy for my Father 


“T count only the sunny hours” 
is carved in the stone on the sundial’s weathered face 
where we walked in the garden among shadows and flowers. 


Time grieves for no-one. Winter quickly devours 
the leaves and blossoms; snow takes their place. 
But I count only the sunny hours. 


Remembering bright days: your tall body towers 
above the sundial, stopping time in your dark embrace, 
in the garden where we walked among shadows and flowers. 


Your winter, your dark days, your silence overpowers; 
and no child's cry could call you from that place. 
But I count only the sunny hours. 


Season after season, through sun, snow and showers, 
the sundial measures moments that time cannot erase: 
when we walked in the garden among shadows and flowers. 


Time weathers us all, the rain erodes, the winter wind scours; 
the harshest seasons are what shaped my face, 

though now I count only the sunny hours, 

when you and I walked among shadows and flowers. 


Root, Leaf, and Flower 


Mostly what we come home for now 

is to bury the dead, 

to walk, as we did as children, 

among the stones that bear on their faces 
the names we carry in our bones. 


In those days it was always summer, 
always Sunday, when Grandmother 
and her older sister, Agnes, 

would gather the children together 

to ask which of us would like to go 
with them to the cemetery. Even then, 
even as children, we-knew the ritual 
of tending graves. 


The stones are clustered in a field 

of deepest green like the blossoms of gardenias 
weathering in the sun. Grandmother and Aggie, 
in their crisp starched summer dresses, 

kneel in the grass beside each grave. 

With lopping shears and edger, trowel and spade, 
they clip back the weeds, deepen the groove 
where the earth ends and the stone begins. 


As they work, they say the name, half whispered, 
and from the name unfold the petals of each life: 
their mother, Annie Laura, 

their grandmother, Mercy Jane. 

Most we never knew, some only briefly, 

yet their lives are carved into memory 

as their names are carved into stone. 


Just as we are leaving Aggie goes back again, 

cocks the handle of her rusty shears to form a knife 
and scrapes out the moss that has begun to grow 

in the emptiness of each letter, peels back 

the soft green gauze that covers the wound, 
scraping each name back to the sharp edge of stone. 
How deep the roots are buried here, 

deeper even than the bones. 
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Deep into summer the magnolia blooms, 
petals opening like hands 

we would lay our faces in. 

The pink flowering of the mimosa, 

the bees' wild search to find the last 

of the day's sweetness in each flower, 
butterflies carried on the evening breeze 
like the first leaves falling. 


After dinner we walk to the pier. 

The grown-ups—Grandmother and Aggie, 

any relatives who might be visiting, 

would take our hands and we would lead them 
on the familiar path to the water's edge, 

sitting on the pier where your mother and 

my father played as children, their initials 

still carved into the weathered planks. 


Overhead, the branches of the oaks 
reach across the sky, woven 

into a loose fabric of leaves which 
wraps us in shadows. The first call 
of the owl, the first crickets 

the first few frogs singing 

their rusty notes: an old song 
played over and over, generation 
after generation. 


We watch the sun set across the Bay 

as a pelican swoops over the horizon, 

the place where the sky and the water meet that thin 
distinction now fading. 


In the darkness, a silver mullet leaps 

from the waves like the are of the moon 
rising. And the moon, beyond the tallest trees 
glows like the porch light, guiding us home. 


Il. 


All night the mockingbird sings 
outside our window, its clear song 
sweet and everchanging. We lie awake 
in our beds knowing it is singing for us 
though we don't know why 

or what it is saying. But we listen. 


Thunder in the distance, a child's cry. 

From the darkness someone comes to us, 

lifts us from our beds, carries us to the screen porch 
where the grown-ups are talking in a small circle 

of light. They hold us, rock us, 

our faces pressed against the once-starched 

summer dresses now soft and wilted against their skin. 


A breeze blows in off the Bay, 

the air weighted with the scent of jasmine, 

gardenia, honeysuckle: the vines dripping again 

with flowers. Someone carries us, sleeping, to our beds. 
We are the dreams of our ancestors waking 

and our sleep is ancient and deep. 
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They're all here: Grandmother and Aggie 

and even my father now. 

But my cousin, my youngest cousin, 

how could we have known as children 

that your grave would be so quickly among them, 
that you would take your place among the stones 
that bear all of our names. Still, 

it can't be terrible to be dead 

among those who have loved you for centuries. 


The earth here is soft: 

it opened for you like the arms of a grandmother 

aching with lullabies. The land holds you now, 

the land where the azalea and magnolia and camellia will 
bloom again and again for others 

who will come to call it home. 


The Weight of a Soul 


(In 1961, a British doctor, weighing 
his patients before and after death, de- 
termined that the human soul weighs 
four-tenths of an ounce.) 


Weighing slightly less 

than an air mail letter, 
it rises out of the body 
with the last breath 


hovers, floats slowly 
to the ceiling, listening 
for any signs of life 
collects itself 


then slips out into 

the hospital hallway 

past the empty wheelchairs 
past the patients hobbling 


on crutches, past 

the nurses, the doctors 

the janitor with his wet mop 
sloshing 


past the open doors 

and the closed doors 

down the hall to the open window 
at the end 


and out, up, into 

the early evening air 

over the hospital parking lot 
across the highway, the rush hour 


traffic, over the shops and schools 
the church yard, the grave yard 
drifting back to the old 
neighborhood, back 


to the familiar house 

to the car parked in the driveway 
to the back yard where the man's 
children are playing tag 

in the evening light 

touching the tops of their heads 
so lightly they feel nothing 

then slipping into the house 


through the screen door 

passing from room to room 
touching the furniture lightly 
then up the stairs to the bedroom 


where his wife 

is just laying out what she will 
take to him in the hospital: 
fresh pajamas, a new book 
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cards from the children. 

He watches her, moves towards her 
touching her so lightly 

she feels only the evening breeze. 


The phone rings. 
It is the doctor 
with terrible news. 
She says nothing 


replaces the phone with both hands 
lowers herself onto the bed 

her body shaking 

because she cannot bear up 


under the weight. 
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iT 


The Moment 


We were making love 
as a last resort 
having argued all evening 


letting our bodies 
make the first gestures of forgiveness 
opening, accepting. 


The room was quiet 
no music or voices 
from the apartment next door 


only the sounds of our hearts 

and our breathing 

and the wet sounds between bodies 
I always associate with 

bathing, being bathed. 


We were getting closer 

to that moment when nothing matters 
where time and space are words 

in other people's minds. 


Just then an ambulance passed by 
outside our window 

the scream of the siren 

the red light spattering 

against our skin. 
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And I thought: 

at this moment 

someone is dying 

somewhere a stranger 

not far from this bed 

woman or man or child 

in pain or in quietness 

alone or among friends 

or among strangers. 
Somewhere, someone is dying. 


Then the moment passed 

and the room was quiet again. 

We lay there tangled in each other's bodies 
our hearts slowing toward sleep. 


And I thought: 

this is what it means to be alive: 

one moment to surrender everything 
and the next moment 

to begin again. 
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Rings 


We stand like trees around them 
bearing witness 
While they stand like trees in our midst 
swaying, quivering. 
We have created among us 
a space for them. 
They lean together in the light, 
their branches intertwined, 
their leaves intermingled. 
They touch; we hear the sounds of gentle rubbing, 
wearing the bark smooth in unexpected places. 
Today they are being married, 
exchanging rings as humans do, 
Though trees know the real rings are on the inside 
invisible, growing, not a promise 
for the future but memories 
embedded in the flesh: 
widening circles of good years, 
cold winters, wet springs. 
Someday, centuries from now perhaps 
others will walk in these woods 
in the shade of new trees and 
find on the forest floor these particular 
two logs lying together. 
Perhaps they will kneel down and notice 
in the now exposed core, the identical rings. 
Perhaps they will rub the worn wood and read 
in the overlapping patterns about shared summers 
winters sheltering each other, cool nights 
reaching up to see the moon. 
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Perhaps they will whisper to each other, yes, 
will whisper to themselves, How beautiful; 
these were once great trees. 

Perhaps they will take the logs home 
to warm them in winter 
so they can sit side by side 
leaning into each other like trees, 
watching the flames reveal ring after ring, 
the sparks of two encircled lives 
gold and glowing. 
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Autumn Roses 


A month ago 

when I stared into the sky 

I saw the moon, round and radiant, 
like the face of a woman in love. 


But tonight I see only a full moon 
sitting alone in the darkness. 


Only a month ago 

we were deep in summer. 

Everything blossomed, 

the roses bloomed uncontrollably 
though I hardly noticed, 

so overwhelmed by my own happiness. 


I saw only how the roses 

leaned towards him, as I did, 

when he walked by them in the garden, 
how they brushed against him, as I did, 
when he drew near. And all that time 

I thought they were blooming only for us. 


Let me return once more 

to the garden on this autumn night, 

to walk among the last of the roses, 
blooming shyly. Let me stand here 
among them, watching them 

as they sway and dance in the moonlight 
for no one, as they sway and dance 

in the moonlight for themselves. 
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Dinosaurs 


Don 't sleep yet. 

Don 't close your eyes 

even for a moment. 

It’s all over so fast. 

Someday we too will be extinct. 


Don't sleep yet. 

Hold me for this moment and the next 

so that someday millions of years from now 

they'll find our bones curled 

so closely together 

they'll have to pause 

to sort us out, whose arm 

does this belong to, which rib? 

Let the experts pull us apart, make the final separation. 
In the meantime, don't sleep. 


It will all be over so fast. 

Someday we too could be extinct. 

For now, hold me. 

Let the footprint of time step over us. 

Let our bones speak through the centuries about love. 
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On the Death of John Lennon 


All morning I have felt dispossessed. 

The trees rattle the black bones of their branches, 
the leaves letting go of old commitments, 
unfulfilled promises. 


In the park, helicopters circle with the sound of war, 
the reverberation of death, 
above the mourners, chanting for peace. 


This is a city of monuments 

praising the dead, though they need no praise. 
It is an honor to have enemies, 

to be loved so much that people want you dead, 
to trespass on the truth, the fee for which 

is nothing less than your life. 


Darkness spreads through the streets 

like rumors no one wants to believe. 

The moon rises, the white lily of remembrance, 
the white rose of forgetfulness. 


People crowd into the streets, 


all of us refugees, lugging our worldly goods 
or leaving them behind. In either case, we weep. 
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For Margaret After Meningitis 


You lie there, thin stem of a child, 

too weak to cry. 

For days now, nothing but fever 

while your eyes open and close saying nothing. 
All the words you've ever learned 

burn in your eyes. 


Your mother walks from your bed to the window 
and back again watching you sleep 

in the milky night before dawn. 

Sugar-water drips from a tube 

like the cord that pulsed between you 

just three years before. 


She looks out at the hospital garden 

waiting for you to wake, waiting for spring, 

for the branch to break 

into hundreds of tiny white flowers. 

Three years ago, on another March morning, you broke into 
blossom. You opened 

to the world like a soft wet bud. 
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Now the nurses hover like hummingbirds 
over you, sweet flower, turning 
towards the first light of your mother's face. 


The fever, like the snow, is gone now 

leaving only the gray landscape of your eyes. 

When you wake finally 

to find your mother sleeping beside you m the chair, 
when you cry out to her, 

when your tendril voice calls her from sleep, 

let her, for a moment, just look at you 

as she did on the day you were born. 

It is spring again and for the first time. 
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Letter to My Sister, Elizabeth 


The stars are not afraid to appear as fireflies 
Rabindranath Tagore 


Elizabeth, 

last night I found a photograph 

you'd sent me months ago of your children, 
how much they look like you in different ways 
the eyes of one, an expression on another 
and the youngest one I’ve never even seen 
though already she's walking. 

Sometimes I wonder what it would be like 
to have children, to have these children 
that seem so nearly my own 

I even dream of them. 


Elizabeth, 

how did we end up in these lives— 

weren't you the one that loved this city? 

Wasn't I the one who dreamed about 

a simple life, a garden and children? 

How is it that we ended up in each other's lives? 
Maybe on that night so long ago 

our two souls flew out as we were sleeping 

to dance in the dark field of honeysuckle and lilacs 


and the fireflies came down from the trees and danced with us ... 
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Could il be that in the first light of morning 

when our souls came rushing home 

they slipped mistakenly into each other's bodies? 

After that our plans changed 

we went our separate ways, 

drawn by some unnamable star that seemed to guide us. 
You to your children, your garden, baking bread, 

I to this city, which I have come to love 

even though at night there are no stars. 


Elizabeth, 

last night I was having dinner with some friends. 
We were at the tallest building in New York 

and when I looked down on the city lights 

I thought I saw a million fireflies dancing. 

And I thought of you, hundreds of miles from here, 
sleeping. 


Could we, just for one night, 

go back to the field where our souls danced 
to the place where the stars danced with us 

in the branches of trees-or were they fireflies? 
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Elizabeth, 

Come with me. 

The night is so huge between us. 

Wasn't I the one afraid of the dark 

and you, afraid of nothing, 

of emptiness, of the distance between stars? 
We wont get lost this time. 

Our souls are at home in who we've become 
who we're becoming. 

Dance with me once more, Elizabeth. 

This time we'll come home 

to our own waking lives 

each of us guided by our own small star. 
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Father 


Once I tried to measure your shadow. We were standing in a 
field in early evening and our shadows lay quietly at our feet: 
mine, the small shapeless shadow of a child and yours, tall 
and definitive, stretching out into the field ahead. 


Don’t move, I called to you, /’m measuring your shadow and 
one foot in front of the other I began to count step by step but 
my feet were so small. 


The sky darkened and your shadow grew longer. I had to 
hurry, night was coming and the edges of your shadow were 
blending with the shadow of the willow. 


One foot in front of the other, the last sparrows of the evening 
flew back and forth carelessly across your shadow as though 
the boundary was inconsequential as though they didn't know 
the shape was yours. 


Step by step I had to hurry. Fireflies appeared spontaneously 
inside your shadow. The edges were blurring your shadow, 
lengthening, darkening, but my feet were so small. 


Running, it was almost dark; the end of your shadow was lost 
somewhere beyond my sight. 


Finally I stopped and turned around to look at you far across 
the wide field: a small smudge on the other horizon. 


Walking back now across the field I begin to count again one 


foot in front of the other, but all I can measure now is the 
distance between us. 
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For Mother on Mother’s Day 


What we think of as the heart 

is the place where the sea was 

before the tide rushed out of your body 
and carried me away. 


Some years we seem to drift closer 

then the tide changes 

and we drift apart 

neither of us knowing what conditions prevail 
or how to change them. 


But I call you. 

I send you flowers. 

At night I dream of you. 

But how can I give you what I don't have? 


In your house by the sea 

sunlight covers and uncovers 

the white walls. 

The waves wash the pebbles smooth 
with their gentle anaesthetic. 


You walk along the beach 


where the waves break 
where the tide has left its wreckage 
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(bones and shells and battered wood). 
The wind brings its promise 
of rain or fair weather. 


And I call you. 

I send you flowers. 

At night I dream of you. 

But how can I give you what I don't have? 


I know there are nights that frighten you. 
You watch the salt drying on the windows. 
The wind blows sand under your door, 
filling your house. 

The dark sky touches the dark water 

and everything deepens. 


And each morning, while the mist 

is still rising from the water, 

you sweep the salt and sand 

back into the sea. 

And this is the ritual: 

giving and giving back. 

But how can I give you what I don't have? 


I know there are nights that frighten you 
when the wind dies, and by its silence 
reminds you of death. 

And the surface of the ocean 
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is smooth and unbroken, no waves, 
only the shuddering of the water 
as it meets the shore. 


You lie awake all night waiting 

but nothing disturbs the surface, 

not the sky that meets it halfway, 

nor the moon that floats on it, 

like an eye, always open 

always watching for the slightest change. 


But how can I give you what I don 't have, 
What you want most? 

I call you. 

I send you flowers. 

I know there are nights that frighten you. 


You lie awake listening 

as the sea, wave by wave, 

erases your footprints. 

The wind seems to speak to you 
in a hushed voice, 

but it never calls your name, 
not the way I do, 

at night in my dreams. 


The birds cry out in my sleep, 

the waves quiet me. 

And deep in the heart's dark chamber 

I hear you sweeping, sweeping. 

And each morning in the corners of my eyes 
I find the salt. 
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Il 


The Wedding 


We met at the wedding 
I had been involved 
years ago 

with the groom. 


The bride didn't know 
or maybe knew 
(I don 't know) 


but we kept in touch 
without touching 
of course. 


He, the man I met, 

had known 

been involved 

years ago 

with the bride 

and kept in touch 

with or without touching 

(I don 't know if the groom knew). 


Now they, the bride and groom, 
were getting married 

saying: I do, I do, 

while we 

at the back of the church 


were casting glances. 
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Later over shrimp on toothpicks 
and glasses of champagne 

he said: Will you? Will you? 

And the bride threw the bouquet 
which I didn’t catch. 

I was out on the terrace 

saying: Maybe. Maybe. 


They left 

for a honeymoon in Hawaii 

the fruits of love 

mango and papaya 

on the postcard 

the sheets covered with flowers. 


I do.I do 

She does. 

They used to 

Now they’re divorced. 


But we 


who met at the wedding 
still keep in touch. 
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With Strings Attached 


After the first cut, the threads are thinner. 
After the first breath 

The first cry 

After the bleeding stops 

The cord cut 

The knot tied 

After the body closes 

And the baby cries 

The threads, from then on, are invisible 
The cords stretching 

Across miles 

Across years 

Across generations 

Mother to child 

Father to daughter 

Sister to brother to cousin to aunt 
Imperceptible threads 

Webbing the air 

Stretching and breaking 

And reconnecting 

Pulled tight 

Tangled sometimes 

Torn sometimes and mended 

Lover to lover, 

Husband to wife, 

Friend to friend, 

When you move, 

You take the whole world with you. 
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Reincarnation 


My nephew, at seven, 
inquires about reincarnation. 


"It's like recycling," I tell him. 

"Some people say our souls are born 

again and again and again in different bodies." 

He is quiet fora while. 

"If we live again and again and again," 

he asks, "does that mean we're getting worse, like a copy 
of a copy of a copy?" 


Now I am quiet - the question 
turning over and over in my mind. 


I look at him": He's seven. 

He has his grandfather's wit, 

his father's smile, 

"I think we're getting better" 

and I say it again and again and again. 
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Black Willow 


1959: That was the year we lost the willow 
struck by lightning one late summer night 
in an unexpected storm. 


We all heard it happen 

the tearing of soft wood, the smell 
of scorched bark. 

By morning we could see the scar 
the trunk twisted towards the house: 
it had to come down. 


All day the buzz-saw deafened 
the neighborhood. 

My brother asked 

in his small voice why 

the lightning wanted our tree. 
My father tried to explain to him 
about grounding. 


My mother said it was just one of those things that 


happen. 


All the same, we got used to it 

and for years the huge stump 

sat there like a monument: 

it was our picnic table, 

it was home base whenever we played tag. 
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Finally, my parents got tired of it, 
hired someone to go at it with an axe 
and cart all the pieces away. 

Four wheelbarrows of dirt 

to fill the hole it left, 

but the roots were still there 

and we knew it. 


Years later when we moved 

we took with us everything 

that belonged to us except 

the roots of the willow, 

invisible, which were never ours. 
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View from a Plane 


Cloudless and far below 

the earth seems so small 

as though leaning out 

we could touch it 

running our hands 

over the contours of the land 
as the plane flies. 


What if we could make sense of it, 
read it, like the blind reading Braille 
touching the deep curves of rivers 
the shapes where the rocks turn 
and rise, the slopes of hills 

the sharp edges of mountains. 


If we could touch the soft wheat fields 
the stubbly cornfields 

tracing the roads 

feeling the corners of houses 

sharp steeples, the cities 

rippled with building 


reading it line by line 
latitude by latitude 
beginning at the North Pole 
and not stopping, the earth 
unwinding like a scroll. 
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If we could read about 

the carving out of time 

the freezing over and melting down 

the tremors, the torrents, the windstorms 
the waves eating away at rock. 


If we could read about the footsteps 

of civilizations, the breaking down 

and raising up, the wearing away 

the depletion and the dumping and undermining 
the blasting out and the filling in. 


If we could read it 
if we could read everything written on it 


and then set it back in its orbiting 

and then return to our own lives 

how could we possibly walk at night 

on an empty street and not feel under our feet 
the small shiftings of the earth 

or the willingness 

of the giving way. 
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What I Am Trying to Say 


What I am trying to say is like Niagara Falls 
but without seeing it 

like hearing Niagara Falls from a distance 
the rumbling, the ground shaking, 
overwhelming, overpowering, over and over. 


What I am trying to say is like Multnomah Falls in Oregon 
a delicate, fine spire of mist thrashing, 

falling from such a height that it cuts through stone, 
slippery and treacherous. 


What I am trying to say is like Bridal Veil Falls in Yosemite 
changing, quixotic, gushing sometimes 
then tapering, freezing, then breaking through. 


What I am trying to say, even now Is... 

how to contain it? How to hold it, 

even some of it, how to convey even a taste, 
a drop, something still recognizable, 

still with some essence. 
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How can I hand you a paper cup, saying “here, 
this is Niagara Falls, isn't it powerful?” 

How can I hand you a glass of Multnomah Falls 
and let you taste the color of mist, 

the flavor of overwhelming beauty? 


How flimsy words are, 

crushed or shattered under the spilling weight of meaning. 
All I can do is dip into the depths 

and hold what I can here in my cupped hands 

letting the words fall from my hands into your hands, 

and say no more. 


All I have to offer are these few drops cupped in my hands 


Here, taste, this is 
what I’m trying to say to you. 
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A Happy Birthday Poem to Myself 
(October 1977) 


I wake up. 

It is a day like any other 

except that today I am 27. 

I look at the clock. 

It is late. 

My life ticks on. 

I am not prepared for this. 

Iam no longer young and unaccountable. 
There are no excuses. 

I get out of bed quietly 

SO as not to wake the man I love 
who is sleeping next to me. 

He is not yet 27, still 

in his mid-twenties. For him, 
there is still time. 


In the bathroom I count 

and re-count my four gray hairs. 

I have given up counting wrinkles. 
I am not prepared for this. 

The man I love wakes up 

and tells me to go back to bed. 

It is a national holiday - 
Columbus Day and my birthday. 
Everyone has the day off. 

He plays Happy Birthday on the kazoo 
and goes into the kitchen. 
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He has arranged everything: 

a cheese omelet, juice, coffee, 

tickets to my favorite ballet. 

It is my birthday and the sun 

is shining for the first time in days. 

He tells me he has friends in high places. 

He is Catholic and I am inclined to believe him. 


But I am 27, too old to be gullible. 
It is time to cultivate an attitude of doubt. 


When we are dressed the doorbell rings. 
It is my best friend bringing 

flowers, presents, a cake. 

She is 30 and fearless. 

I am 27 and unprepared. 

I place the flowers in a vase 

knowing they too, in time, will fade. 


It is my birthday and 

my best friend and the man I love 
have arranged everything. 

First a cab to Central Park, 

a ride on my favorite 
merry-go-round in New York, 
the years galloping away, 

going nowhere, always 

returning to the same place. 
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Happy Birthday. 

They have arranged everything - 

a parade up Fifth Avenue 

in honor of me and Christopher Columbus. 
The majorettes march by and smile. 
Three cheers, they sing, 

for Christopher Columbus who 
discovered America 485 years ago. 
Three cheers for me 

at 27, still searching, 

my ship sailing precariously 

near the edge of the world. 


My birthday continues. 

They have arranged everything - 
lunch, the South Street Seaport, 
old market-places and bookstores. 
Sometimes I forget I am 27 - 

I am adjusting. 


The day goes on. 

The sun begins to set. 

We stand at the top 

of the World Trade Center 
as evening approaches, 
my future not as bright 

as it used to be. 

My knees are shaking. 
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Happy Birthday. 

The night goes on. A party, 

more friends, champagne, 

a cake with candles. I make a wish 
and blow, my life going up in smoke. 
I am not prepared for this. 


My birthday is almost over. 

Iam tired. The guests have gone home. 
My best friend washes the dishes and 
hugs me and says good night. 

The man I love kisses me and 

turns out the light. He has 

arranged everything. 


We fall asleep, side by side, 

our heads touching 

as though we are counting stars. 
I am not prepared for this, 

to be 27 and happy. 
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IV 


The Invention of Words 


I don't know when it was, centuries and centuries and 
centuries ago, or how it happened on that particular day 

or how those two particular people started making sounds, 
as they had always done, but suddenly staried making sense 
of the sounds... 


and how they must have gone around naming things all day 
(tree stone sun) jumping up and down, they must have been 
jumping up and down, shouting out names (cave flower sky) 
saying them over and over, yelling them back and forth 
(water snake spear fish)... 


and how sleepless that first night must have been (moon stars 
wind owl) as they huddled together at the mouth of the cave 
(fire food bow)... 


and how exhausted (hand hair head) they must have been 
(eyes ears) finally at dawn lying down (lips teeth tongue) next 
to each other (breast belly) and when she sighed 

he knew exactly what she meant. 
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To Whom It May Concern 


(When the Voyager Space Mission left for 
Jupiter and Saturn in search of extraterres- 
trial life, the spacecraft included a record- 
ing of sounds from Earth. The recording 
contained the music of Bach, Beethoven, 
Moczart, the sound of rain, whales, human 
heartbeats and laughter.) 


To Whom ft May Concern: 


We are writing to you from our 
small green planet 

that we call Earth. 

We have a star of our own 

we call the sun. 

We are located on the outskirts 
of a galaxy called the Milky Way. 


We like it here; 

the atmosphere suits us. 

Our sky is blue 

except at sunset and during storms. 
At night we stare into the darkness 
and wonder if anyone is out there. 
Can you see us? 

Do you know were here? 
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We are relatively new on this planet. 
Other forms of life were here before us 
but are gone now. 

Sometimes if we dig deep enough 

we find their bones - things 

they've left for us. 

Other animals are here with us 

but they tend not to understand us 

nor we them. 


So we are anxious to find out 
who you are 

and where you come from. 

Is it possible to meet with you 
on some pre-designated planet - 
some common ground? 


Tell us, if you can, 
what life is like in your world. 
Does it rain? 


Do you have your own language? 
Tell us what you look like. 

Tell us what you use for eyes. 

Do you laugh? 

Do you listen to music? 


Tell us, most of all, 

that we are not alone 

in this huge dark universe 

with even the stars so far apart. 
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Laws of Physics 
(Corollary to Coulomb's Law) 
If body (1) of mass (m 1) and charge (q 1) 
is attracted to body (2) of mass (m 2) and charge (q 2) 
and if body (2) is repelled by body (1) 


and attracted to body (3), 


which of them will have a date on Saturday night? 
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Practical Human Anatomy 


Given: a box of bones. 

The test: to name each bone 

and place it in its correct location 

to piece together the puzzle of the skeleton 
as though to reassemble a human 

to build, out of chaos, a man. 


First I find his skull, 

the flat bones of his cranium, 

fitting the delicate edges together: 
frontal, parietal, temporal, occipital. 
Below the skull, I lay 

the atlas and axis. Then, 

vertebra by vertebra, I descend 

the staircase of his spine. 

Who was he? When did he live? 


Then I find each clavicle and scapula, 
his sternum and his cage of ribs 
where his heart reverberated 

for a lifetime, then went silent. 
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Who loved him? Who did he love? 
Who did he hold in these arms: 
humerus and radius and ulna? 
What did he close the small bones 
of his hand around, what 

did he hold in the long bones 

of his fingers? 


I find the wings of his pelvis 

bearing for years the weight 

of gravity and passion. 

Each leg: femur, tibia, fibula, 

the gnarled heel, the puzzle of each foot. 
Where did this body take him? 


I stand over the scaffolding of bones 

lying on the laboratory table. 

Is this how God felt when he created Adam? 
When he removed the rib and created Eve? 
When he breathed life into them with a kiss 
and felt them, in his arms, begin to move? 


I look into the hollows where he once had eyes. 
Bones can be named but a life is 

invisible, hides in the spaces between bones. 

I put the fragments of this man 

into the wooden box, 

leave him, 

let him sleep. 
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Remnants of Eden 


All morning I watch the mockingbirds 
in the branches of the huckleberries 
eat and sing, eat and sing. 

Their song is about sweetness, ripeness, 
abundance. 


I watch bluejays picking dogwood berries, 

squirrels gathering in oak trees crunching acorns, 
woodpeckers drumming for insects in the old pines, 
butterflies combing the tops of lantana for nectar, 
hummingbirds sipping from abelia blossoms, 

each gower like a tiny chalice. 


Sunlight falls through the leaves 

as though through a stained-glass window. 

It is sacred here; it is heaven here 

in this ordinary yard, 

not just a yard but a garden, 

not just any garden but perhaps the first garden, 
remnants, perhaps, of Eden, 

as though we've been forgiven and invited in again, 
this time not to eat from the tree of knowledge 
but simply to sit in its shade 

and let others. 
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Trees 


When I am sad, when I am pulled tight 

into a hardened knot of pain or pity, 

I try to find a way to open myself 

by thinking of trees. Of course, 

it is difficult to think of something so full 

and radiant as a tree when I am small 

and pulled into a dark closed shell. Sometimes 

it is possible only to think of trees 

most familiar, trees I have known since childhood: 
the willow arching over my earliest memories, 

the magnolia of my grandmother's backyard, 

the oak that has stood all my life by the edge of the road. 
Not that it is easy to imagine something rising up, tall, 
although trees too once were small and knotted 

and buried in darkness. 


Maybe that is why trees are so comfortable in the shadows, 
why darkness gathers around them, is drawn to them, 
pooling beneath them, collecting on the underside of leaves, 
between the fingers of their branches. Maybe 

that is why trees seek out darkness with their roots, 

feeling into the deepest, softest parts of the earth, 

to pull from the darkness the sweetness, 

and from that sweetness draw the strength to look up, 

to reach out, to grow towards whatever light there might be. 
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Gone 


The saddest poem I ever wrote 
is not about death 

not my father's death 

or my great-aunt's or my cousin's 
or friends who are gone now 


not about those losses 

though they were deep 

and wrenched loose some part of me 
that's never mended. 


Those were personal deaths 

my own losses 

mine and those few others 

who knew them and loved them as deeply 


deep losses, to be sure, but small and personal 
like a tree with a deep tap root 
pulled out like a tooth. 


But one tree, each one a tree in a vast forest 

so vast that the empty space falls in the shadows of other trees 
dark on dark 

and leaves cover the empty space 

to fill it in in time. 
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The saddest poem I ever wrote 

is not about trees I loved 

but about the forest 

how the forest is being cut down 

not ripped out one by one 

though deep and painful 

but cut down, bulldozed over 

scraped down to rubble 

leaving behind only sharp broken edges of bark 
so the shade is gone, the leaves are gone. 


The sound of the wind touching their leaves is gone 
the sound that when I stood in the midst of them 

in the evening sounded like a thousand voices wailing 
is gone. 
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In Self-Defense 


It probably started 
when the first man 
picked up a rock 

and threw it at a bear 
or when the second man 
sharpened the rock 
and slit open a wolf 

or when the next man 
chiseled a point 
spearing an antelope 

or the next man 

strung the first bow 
and shot the first arrow. 


And when the men 
dragged the carcasses 
of the animals 

home to their wives 
their wives kissed them. 


And all evening they feasted 
the children danced 

around the fire 

and then they buried the bones. 


That night when they slept 
they slept with their hands 
closed over the sharpened stones 
and they slept deeper 

than ever before, safer. 
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They lay down in each other's arms 
and the animals 

watching them with their wild eyes 
kept their distance. 


But it didn't stop there 

we went on with our inventions 
gunpowder and cannons 

and ships to carry the cannons 

and planes to carry the bombs 

and missiles to carry the nuclear warheads. 


We're safe now. 

Nothing can harm us. 

At night while we sleep 

the animals keep their gentle distance 

on the outskirts of cities 

moving quietly through the empty streets. 
They stare at the lights in the houses 

the soft lamps of evening 

and they watch us. 


All night our vulnerable bodies 
fold and unfold in the open posture of sleep. 


We're safe now. 

We lie down next to each other 
husbands or wives or lovers, 
children in their mother's arms 
and we sleep. 


But not the brain - 

the ancient brain 

the brain doesn't sleep at night: 
it dreams. 
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The Ritual of Hanging Blood 


Two nurses, the ritual requires two nurses 
as though the blood is so heavy 

it can't be carried by one 

though the bag is small 

no bigger than a heart 

but flat and dark and viscous 

not bright like urine 

urine is usually clear and bright, almost sunny 
deceptively filled with life's impurities 

but blood is thick and dark and dusky 

as though the darkness itself 

holds the secret of life 

holds the breath of life, is life giving. 


I wind through the darkened hallways 
to the blood bank, sign my name 
beside the patient's name 

as though I am signing for him 

in the book of life. 


Then I wait for the second nurse. 

She holds the blood while I hold the patient's wrist 
read from his name band his name, 

which we spell together, 

his hospital ID number 

which we read aloud in the darkened room. 
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Whose life is held in this bag? 

The blood drips through the tube, drop by drop, 
like the original heart still beating 

the way life flows through a small cord 
between a mother and child. 

The blood drips, drop by drop, 

like the pulse in his wrist 

I reach for in the dark 

as the blood merges with his own 
becomes his own. 

All night I walk in and out of his room, 
listening to his heart, 

listening to his sleep. 
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Death, 2006 


Some alone, on a street corner, stepped over by strangers 
Some on a distant battlefield 

Some filled with fear, 

Some with regrets or remorse 

Some with relief 

Some in an accident 

Some after a long illness 


But all, 
all 


And now, I too 
join them. 
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Book IT 


Poems trom The Hocus Pocus of the Universe, 1976 


The Meaning 


You find yourself among 

blind artists and deaf musicians 

where the landscape is colorless 

and music has only one note like a moan. 


Singers without voices 

are practicing the scales of silence 
sculptors without hands 

are licking the stone. 


Your heart in its tower of bones 
is tolling but no one can hear. 


You tell yourself you don't belong here 
you have no reason to stay. 


But on the morning you planned to leave 
you discover that your feet are gone 
your legs end below the knees. 


Suddenly you understand 

your purpose in life: 

to crawl through the ferns and mushrooms 
asking why. 
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Spring 
(for Aggie) 


Very early every morning 

my great-aunt, still in her 
bathrobe and bedroom slippers, 
goes out into the yard 

to see the flowers. 


Slowly, taking great care 

with each step, she walks first 

to the row of azaleas by the fence 
stopping for a long time 

at each one, 


then to the camellias 
which are almost gone 
where she brushes away 
the dead flowers, then 
to the dogwood where 


she pulls away several strands 
of Spanish mass, then 

to the wisteria where she 
Jeans down to smell them, 
then to the pear tree, 
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then to the lily bed, 
to the hydrangeas, to 
the magnolia fuscata 
where the petals fall 
loosely into her hand. 


And then she stops and 
looking back over all of them 
she nods. Finally she turns 
and begins the long walk 
back towards the house. 


And when she sits quietly in 

the rocking chair by the window, 
the hem of her bathrobe 

is still wet with dew. 
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The Mittens My Grandmother Made 


My grandmother made me some mittens 
knowing I like them better than gloves, 
knowing I like the way all four fingers 
keep each other warm, the way 

they can huddle together into a fist 

and the isolated thumb 

abandoning his own sweater 

to join the rest of the crowd. 


And as I wear these mittens 

I think of my grandmother, 

her hands working like cricket legs all night 
and the rocking chair thumping like a dog's tail, 
and I think of my grandmother, thinking of me 
trudging through the winter, 

bundled up like a bear, 

my feet buried in eskimo boots 

and my hands in her mittens. 
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Overlooking the Hospital Garden 


You had decided for me 
Long before I was born: 
I was going to be a girl, 
I was going to be the apple of your eye. 


And you were there 
When the nurses brought me to my mother 
And you saw me for the first time: 

My face shining out at you, 

Round and red, 

Your inevitable apple. 
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Watching My Mother Sleep 


Hospitals at night 

are such deceptive places 
and as I watch her sleep 
in this strange green light 
she looks so young. 


And as she sleeps 

her right hand opens and closes 
as though she is reaching for 
something that isn't there. 


At her side the machine 

is keeping track of her breathing 
the way the old grandfather clock 
kept track of time. 


She told me once that 

when I was born she could 

feel my heartbeat leaving her 
and for a moment there was 
such a terrible emptiness inside 


she said she knew what 

it must feel like to die. 

Why is it one of us is always 
leaving or just coming back 
to say good-bye? 
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Her sleep now is so quiet 

it's deceiving and between 

each breath is such an emptiness 
that every time I wonder 

if she has died 


or is this the emptiness 

of my birth she's remembering 
or could it be that I'm 
remembering my own: 


waking to find my mother 


in her twilight sleep 
weeping because I'm gone. 
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Implications and Remains 


I 


He gave me hot-chocolate for breakfast 
And put raisins in my oatmeal. 

I was his princess-child 

But he never made any promises. 


ot 


We ate watermelon on the beaches 

Until I went away to school 

He sent me extra money every month 

Still hoping actions speak louder than words. 
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I’m sure that after years of uncommunication 
He thinks I have forgotten him, 

Not knowing that still 

I put honey in my tea. 
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My Grandfather's Garden 


Every spring my grandfather 
takes his hoe and spade 

and packages of seeds 

and goes into the yard 

to plant his garden. 


All summer he tends 

the fragile stems 

watching them as a new father 
watches for his child's breathing 
clearing the ground for them 
aware of each new leaf and bud. 


And after a while 

it is time for the asparagus 

to be cut and strawberries 

to be brought in and 

beans and peppers and rhubarb 
fill the pantry shelves. 


And cucumbers and cabbages 
are ready to be sliced 

and put in crocks of brine 

in the cellar and all 

the green tomatoes are lined up 
along the kitchen window sill. 
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But this year things have not 

been growing quite as well 

and even after dinner 

my grandfather works in his garden 
sitting between the frail tomato plants 
fingering the earth 

his hands pale and wrinkled 

as delicate as lettuce. 
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The Magi 


There are no stars tonight 

except for the flickering of street lights 
on the flakes of snow. 

And now the house has settled 

under the quiet weight of evening. 


Upstairs my grandfather and my nephew 
are sleeping side by side in the same room. 
Light from the open door falls between them. 
Each in a kind of half sleep 
they fall into each other's dreams: 

a child's first Christmas 

an old man's last. 


Meanwhile my grandmother is in the kitchen 
folding baby clothes, humming the old lullaby 
about the angel with six wings 

and eyes that never sleep. 
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Life After Death 


(for Burnett, 1945-1971) 


Some of us die young 
because we want to know 
everything. 


I 


You lived too soon. 

If you had waited, 

if you had slowed down 

for amoment 

I might have caught up with you. 


Instead, I was always arriving 

just as you were ready to leave. 

Our few moments together 

were always spent saying good-bye. 


But that summer our timing was off. 
I arrived but you were 
already gone. 


I looked for you 
among the faces at the airport 
but you were not there. 


I went back to the places 


where we used to meet 
but you were not there. 
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I've heard that 

when a person dies 

he sees his whole life 

pass before him. 

Is that true? Did you 

see me in that last moment? 
Was I there? 


II 


The children we never had 
are dying inside me. 

Their faces are moons 

on dark water. 

They drift closer and closer 
almost within reach. 


Their eyes float open 
milk white and blind. 
They dream of waking. 

I dream of holding them 
asleep in my arms. 


I hear their heartbeats 

like the echo in seashells 

deep inside me. For a moment 

I could almost feel them 

their feet and elbows nudging me 
their small bodies turning. 


Now they are sinking 
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deeper and deeper into me 
holding their twisted life lines 
in their hands, attached 

to nothing. 

Not even wreckage 

floats on the dark water. 

Not even the moon. 


Ill 


You knew your life was suicide 
but it didn't stop you. 


You knew too much. 

You knew the last step would be the hardest 
the one where there is nothing under 
your foot. 

You knew the rest would come easily. 

You knew the fall would justify the climb. 

You knew too much. 


You knew too many languages. 


You knew there were no words 
for what had to be said. 


You knew your bones spread over the rocks 
would say enough. 
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You knew your past would always hold onto you. 
You knew how to let go. 

You knew too much. 

But you wanted to know everything. 


IV 


The things I know: 
how the living go on living 
and how the dead go on living with them 


So that in a forest 
even a dead tree casts a shadow 
and the leaves fall one by one 
and the branches break in the wind 
and the bark peels off slowly 
and the trunk cracks 
and the rain seeps in through the cracks 
and the trunk falls to the ground 
and the mass covers it 


and in the spring the rabbits find it 
and build their nest inside 

and have their young 

and their young will live safely 
inside the dead tree 


So that nothing is wasted in nature 
or in love. 
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IT 


Neither the First War Poem Nor the Last 


If it is a monument 
it stands alone 
in the middle of a town square 
now deserted. 


The people are elsewhere 
working, shopping, in school. 


No one gathers here anymore- 
the wood benches have fallen apart. 


No one knows how long the monument 
has been here. 


There is no plaque with any information. 


It is just a statue of a soldier weeping 
holding his helmet in his hand. 


No one knows who the soldier is. 


No one remembers why the monument 
was built. 


He is probably not a hero 
probably no one in particular 
neither the first soldier 
nor the last. 
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My Great-grandmother's Wristwatch 


My great-grandmother's wristwatch still keeps 

perfect time. My mother said, as far as she can 
remember, it's always kept perfect time, when her 
grandmother had it, when her mother had it, and when 
she had it. But a few years ago it stopped and none 

of the jewelers she took it to could fix it. They 

said it was too old and they didn't have parts for 

it. My mother saved it for sentimental value 

and it sat around the house for a couple of years. 


Then she gave it to me because I needed a watch and 
she said I could have it if I could get it fixed. 

Most jewelers wouldn't even look at it, it was so 

old. Finally in New York I found a watchmaker who 
specialized in antiques. He cleaned and polished 

my great-grandmother's watch and now it looks as 
good as new. He said it's a fine piece of machinery. 
He said it just needed some minor adjustments. He 
said it works perfectly. He said it should last 

another lifetime. 
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Concerning the Gold Fountain Pen Sent to Me by 
My Father on My Twenty-first Birthday with a 
Note Congratulating Me on My New Independence 


Daddy: I am returning the pen you sent and with 
it all affiliated responsibilities. I don't want 

to sign my own checks, leases, legal documents. I 
don't want to graduate this June. I don't want to 
get a job. I don't mind being declared a dependent. 
It does not make me feel inferior. 


Iam really quite happy with my life as it is now 

and I think it would be foolish to make any unneces- 
sary changes. I do appreciate, however, your feeling 
of confidence in me and your faith that Iam capable 
of taking on these new responsibilities; and I do 

not mean to imply that you were mistaken about me. 

I simply want to explain that I think you are being 

a bit hasty in your judgement. There is no need to rush 
the future; it will come soon enough. 


Nor do I wish you to be offended by the fact that I 

am returning the pen. This gesture is not meant to 
imply that you are in any way inadequate as a father or 
were unsuccessful at preparing me for my adult 

life. On the contrary, you have been an ideal father 

and consequently I am very happy to continue with our 
usual relationship. 


Love, as always, 


Your little girl 
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Hanging On 


After we have been introduced we shake hands 
and we shake hands for a long time. 


Your hand is bigger than mine but we 
learn to compensate. My hand has a 
tendency to get nervous and shake vio- 
lently but your hand is very reassuring. 
Eventually we have the perfect handshake. 


Time passes and we continue shaking hands. 
We both feel it is very natural and 

very beautiful and both of us are at 

ease. Neither of us can remember what 

our hands did before they met. 


My hand begins to daydream about the 
future, about shaking hands forever 
and the feeling of security. 


Suddenly your hand becomes cold and 
very limp. My hand does not understand 
what has happened and tries frantically 

to revive you. When there is no response 
my hand recognizes that your hand is dead. 


Other hands crowd around trying to console 
me but I refuse to let go. I learn to 

shelter your hand to keep it warm. I 

learn to support your hand to keep it 

from slipping away. Eventually I learn 

to compensate for everything. 
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Love Poem for a Dead Man 


I return to the scene of the accident 
the way a thief returns 
to the scene of the crime 
looking for something 
he may have left behind 


the way a detective returns 
to the scene of the crime 
looking for answers 


the way the witnesses return 
to the scene of the crime 
to refresh their memories. 


I return each day to the scene of the accident 
as though I am returning 
to the scene of a crime 


not knowing what it was 
that I stole from you and 
not being able 

to return it. 
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The Field Where You Lost Your Mother 


The field where you lost your mother 
is the same field where you lost 
your tricycle years ago. 


She told you never to play there 
where you couldn't be seen 
above the tall grass. But the grass 
kept waving to you. 


And one day it opened and invited 
you inside and you rode in 

on your tricycle, your fists tight 

on the handlebars and your feet 
grinding the wheels into the soft mud. 


And each stem moved aside 
as you passed by it and 
each door opened just as 
you arrived. 


And when you saw the butterfly 
dipping down between the stalks 
you had to follow, leaving 

your tricycle wedged into 

the roots of grass. 
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And when the butterfly was gone 
the field closed in around you 
and the tall stems brushed against 
your eyes. And you tried to 
retrace your steps but you 
couldn't find them. 


And for years every day you 
went back searching through the 
tall grass for your tricycle. 


So when you carne home and 
saw your father weeping 

and he told you 

you had lost your mother, 

you knew where to look for her: 


In the field 


where you knew you would not 
find her. 
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The Hub of the Universe 


The hub of the universe is here 
in the laundry room 
deep in the heart of the basement 
with the rattles and bangs of the 
washing machines 
and the steady hum of the dryers. 


Here in the laundry room 
things are made clean again; 
the past forgotten. Here, 

the grime of life is removed. 


Sheets and towels are made sweet 
again, 

the grass stains of childhood 
are washed away, 

and all the articles of living 

are refreshed, renewed, 


but not reborn: the old keep 
getting older, 

the colors fade, the whites turn 
grey or yellow ; 

frayed cuffs go on wearing away 
thread by thread ; 

buttons fall off and are lost forever. 


Here, the true softness of the fabric 
is revealed 

and the clothes, clean and innocent, 

are sent back into the world 

to be worn again. 
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The Whole Truth 


It's true what they say 

about little girls being 

in love with their fathers. 
It's true and you don't forget 


even when you're grown and 
haven't been home for years 

or when you look at your father 
and see an old man. 


And it's true that no matter 
how happy you are now 
or how far away 

you still dream of going back 


remembering as far back 
as you can remember 
how he looked then 
how lean and agile 
how young 


and you remember falling 
asleep in his lap 

and you remember him sitting 
on the edge of your bed 
reading you stories 


and you remember pretending 
to be asleep as he 
stood there watching you 
resting his large hand 
on your forehead and 
smoothing back your hair. 
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And you can remember but 
you can never go back again 
and even if you could 
it wouldn't be the same 
you'd want more now 


and you wouldn't be satisfied 
with a simple hand 
on the forehead 

or to sit quietly on his lap 
you'd want more 


and you couldn't just lie there 
pretending to sleep 

you would have to reach out 
and touch his forehead 
and push the hair back 
out of his eyes 


and you couldn't stop there 
wanting him to lie down 
next to you 

wanting your face next to his 
on the tiny pillow. 


But you can't go back again 

so you find another man 
with the same agile body 
and a similar smile 
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and sleeping next to him 
at night 
when he tums to kiss you 
and you reach out to him 
and his whole body 
is next to you 


you know it's true 
that little girls were 
meant to grow up 
and women were meant 
to fall in love 


because you learn so much 


when you're young 
and you don't forget 
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My Mother's Nightmares 


She has nightmares now 
although she never used to 
and sometimes when I'm there 
I hear her cry out in her sleep 
sometimes calling me by name 
but when she wakes 

she says she can't remember 
what she's dreamed. 


She used to dream that 
both of us were drowning. 
She could hear me crying 
calling out her name. 

She searches for me in the 
dark water until it's too late 
even to save herself. 


I seem to have outgrown my nightmares 
but many times at night I can't sleep 

and I lie there in the dark 

and listen for my mother's voice 

as we call out to each other 

each of us in our distant dreams. 
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At the Point of Waking 


At the point of waking, as at no other time, 

it is possible to hold dreams. And even then, 

it is only for a few seconds: the moment when 
you are awake enough to realize you are still 
asleep. And whatever dream is with you, for 
that one moment, becomes tangible. You are 
able to touch it, stroke it, like a tame animal 
asleep in your lap. And you can feel the soft- 
ness of his fur and the gradualness of his move- 
ments as he wakes slowly, stretching each paw 
out in front of him, licking the darkness from 
his whiskers, before he leaps away from you, 
taking your warmth with him, and leaving his 
with you. 
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The Tomb of the Unborn Soldier 


It is a way of life for these women 
who go each day to the cemeteries 
carrying flowers and who return 
empty handed. 
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Spring Cleaning 


All morning 

I have been pulling 
skeletons out of the closet 
the old bones that 

keep me awake at night 
the old faces I see 

in my dreams. 


But in the closet 

there are only old letters 
old clothes that don't fit 
boxes of souvenirs 
postcards of favorite places 
Dust stirs in the corners 
like a secret heart 

trying to beat again. 


Wreckage from an old war 
I sit like a widow 

sifting through it 

touching the skeletons 

for the last time. 

It is spring and 

time to let go of them 

let the closet billow 

with fresh air. 


And if it's true 

that the past is 
always with us 

then let it be 

invisible as an angel. 
But first I must 

bury these old bones. 
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Il 


The Whole of It 


Iam as resilient as a robin's egg 
falling out of the nest 
twenty feet above ground. 


My one salvation 


is the little boy across the street 
who collects odds and ends. 
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Is Here 


Everything I own is here 


these books 
these chairs 
this table 


when I reach out for them 
they meet my touch 


they help support me 
they bear up under my weight 
they bend to my will 


they offer me encouragement 
at ease in my presence 
in this room 


none of us have to be here 
and yet all of us are 


and all of us have been around 
long enough to know it is best 


to be firm and silent 


and accept the way 
each thing fits in. 
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My Shadow 


My shadow is lying on top of me 
like a lover 
whispering sweet nothings in my ear. 


He devotes himself to me entirely, 
and day after day, 
be never lets me out of his sight. 


My shadow sleeps with one eye open; 
the other eye is always on me. 


He is afraid I will slip away from him 
during the night, 
and he would die without me. 


He is afraid to be alone, and also 
he is afraid of the dark. 
He needs me, he begs me to stay. 


He knows I hate him. I hate 


the way he clings to me. 
He refuses to leave me alone. 
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He is smudged across my life like 
watery, indelible ink. 
He is a black mark against me. 


If I could kill him, I would; 
I've tried hundreds of times 
and I know it is hopeless. 


Always he reappears; at night he 
haunts me, waking me, 
trembling and cold. 


And all night I feel his tears 
dripping down my face. 
And he lies awake, saying, 


Hold me, hold me. 


And I lie awake, saying, 
I can't. 
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The Apple 


You gave me your heart 
like a polished apple 
and being young 

I bit into it 


letting my teeth 
pierce the tight skin 
deep into the flesh 
while the juices 

ran down between 
my fingers. 


But now I'm not sure 
what fruit it is 

that I've eaten 

or from what tree 


or why suddenly 


neither one of us 
is quite as young 
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The Dying Tree 


It is obvious that the tree is dying. 


At first, when it began to grow sideways, 
I thought perhaps that it was just 

afraid of heights. 

But when it began to grow more down than out, 
I realized it had taken a turn for the 
worse. 


The question is: 
Should I put myself in a position 
to support this tree? 


It would, of course, be difficult and require 
a great deal of time 
And I would have to withstand great extremes 
of heat and cold, as well as minor 
inconveniences of hunger, mosquitoes, 
and curious squirrels. 
It would be a full-time occupation with 
no time for vacations or coffee-breaks. 
And mechanically it would require a high 
degree of concentration and skill : 
I could stand on the top rung of 
a ladder, lean against the trunk, 
and stretch out each arm to support 
a limb. 
It would be a great sacrifice. 


But how do you say no to a dying tree? 
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Souvenir 


Not in bitterness 

I cross your name off the list 

and my name off the list 

and since they were the only two 
names on the list 

I crumple up the piece of paper 

and give it to you as a token 
of our separation together. 
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Death 


Time stops. 
At last it is quiet enough 
for me to go to sleep. 


Time starts again, 
I go on sleeping. 
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Dust 


The doctor puts his stethoscope to my forehead 
and bears nothing. "Dead" he reports. 


"Dead whether you know it or not- 

you can tell by the eyes aimed inward, 

the breathing inaudibly still. Doomed 

from the start. It was only a matter of time." 


And he pulls the sheet over my face and leaves. 
When he's gone, I push the sheet away 
and open my eyes to the sterile morning. 


Odd, to be alone in the room with a body. 

( Look, my shroud has flowers on the cuff ! ) 
I reach over to see what my hand feels like— 
I should have known—my hand is like ice. 


"I'm sorry. I'm truly sorry." 


I close my eyes again and pretend 
not to breathe. It is hopeless. 
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Night Song 


And when she 

woke suddenly 

in the empty room 
crying mother, mother, 


the moon, watching 
at a distance, rose 
over her bed 

and stayed there 
until she was 
asleep 
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Body Count 


The corpses are laid out 

like cucumbers in the grocery window. 
Four hundred eighty-three 
Four hundred eighty-four 

It has taken all morning to get this far. 
Four hundred eighty-five 


If I 
were dead 
would I recognize my body? 
Would I hesitate momentarily 
knowing it was me? 
Perhaps I could identify it 
by the little scar on my abdomen 
or a scattering of freckles 
in some recognizable design. 
Or perhaps I would just know, 
instinct would tell me 
and draw me closer and closer 
to that one body. 
Perhaps I would take it in my arms 
like a mourning mother 
or a widow. 
Or perhaps, in anger, I would 
slash it open even more 
trying to deface it 
beyond all recognition. 
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Or perhaps I would hesitate 
just long enough 
and then pass quickly by 
hoping no one else would notice 
or make any connection 
between it and me. 
Or perhaps I would not even notice at all. 
Perhaps my mind would be too full of numbers 
to take the time to look. 
Perhaps I would say 
Four hundred eighty-six 
And just walk by. 
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A Fine Afternoon for Flying Kites 


They have fallen asleep with their hats on 
under the trees. It is still cold and their 
breath blooms above their mouths like white 
flowers which they inhale repeatedly. They 
are not as young as they used to be. 


The kite lying beside them in the grass pulls 
restlessly towards the wind the way an old 
dog dreams of chasing rabbits. 


If they wake now it is still light enough 
to send the kite up one last time in a final 
burst of energy and freedom. 


If they sleep until dark, they will probably 


send the kite up anyway, letting it follow 
them home like a distant star. 
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IV 


The Two-headed Calf 


Tomorrow when the farm boys find this 
freak of nature, they will wrap his body 
in newspaper and carry him to the museum. 


But tonight he is alive and in the north 
field with his mother. It is a perfect 
summer evening: the moon rising over 
the orchard, the wind in the grass. 
And as he stares into the sky, there 


are twice as many stars as usual. 
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The Secret 


There is a secret to it—how a frog egg becomes a 
frog. It is a secret that only frogs know and 

they pass this knowledge on from generation to 
generation, improving it, changing it slightly 

over the millions of years, but never losing the 
fundamental knowledge of how to become a frog. 


Humans now understand how this secret is handed 
down through the generations. All the necessary 
information is carried on the chromosomes of each 


cell of every frog, from parent to child and to that 
child's children. 


But although humans understand how the secret is 


passed along, only the frogs know what the secret 
is. 
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A Toast to the Alchemists 


Alchemists, 

you were right, it is 
possible. 

We have the proof now. 
There are equations. 


If you could come back 
for a day, if you could 
conjure yourself into 

this chemistry classroom, 
if you could read the 
textbook or watch the 
professor writing the 
answers on the board... 


Alchemists, 

you would see that you 
were right, even though 
you didn't know about 
alpha and beta radiation, 
even though you didn't 
understand isotopes, 

you knew it was possible, 
that some elements can 
change into other elements, 
that transmutation can 
occur. 
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Alchemists, 

there is proof now that 

it is possible, although 
each new element, having 
a brief half-life, would 
keep changing into other 
things. 


Alchemists, 

you were right, you can 
make anything, anything, 
uranium, plutonium, tel- 
lurium, mercury, copper, 
cobalt, platinum, silver, 
and gold, you can make 
gold, an isotope so 
radioactive it would 


sparkle before your eyes. 
Alchemists, 


you were right. 
It is magic. 
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Examination 


The grass is green. Do you know why? 
The sky is blue. Do you know why? 
Can you tell me what life is? 


You mean you don't know? 
You mean you only have vague ideas? 
What do you mean it's not important? 


Aren't you interested in the scientific 
approach to life? 
Wouldn't you like to prove your abstract 
hypotheses, to find evidence for your 
reasonable conclusions? 


Scientists explain that the grass is green 
because of a substance called chlorophyll, from 
the Greek words "chloro" and "phyll" 
meaning "green leaf." 

They say the sky is blue because of reflections. 


Have you ever thought seriously about reflections? 
When you look in a mirror do you know what you see? 
Move closer to it. 

Look into each eye like the aperture of a microscope. 
Can you bring it into focus? 

Can you identify what you see? 

Is it moving? 

Can you see it grow? 

Is it trying to divide? 

Is it empty? 

Is it sucking in what's around it? 
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Is it still moving? 

Is it moving towards something? 

Is it moving away from something? 

Is it near the edge? 

Has it stopped moving? 

Do you know why? 

Is it watching you? 

Do you know what it sees? 

Can you identify what it sees? 

Can you ask it to describe what it sees? 
Can you ask it to explain its answers? 
Can you ask it to explain other answers? 
Can you ask it to explain why the grass is green? 
Can you understand its answer? 

Do you speak the same language? 
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Infinity 


Infinity is what you don't understand 
like the number of stars, for example. 


You say there is an infinite number of stars 
only because you haven't counted them. 


(Better to plead infinity than ignorance.) 


But the stars can be counted 
and grains of sand can be counted and blades of 
grass can be counted flakes of snow can be 
counted 
drops of water in the sea can be counted 
molecules in the universe can be counted atoms 
and electrons can be counted photons can be 
counted... 


Only what you don't know is infinite. 
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Egg and Sperm 


She waits for him 
in the dark tunnels of love 
listening for voices. 


A red moon is just rising 
above the blood line 

on the horizon. A red 
sun disappearing is 


staining the sky pink. 


Somewhere in the distance 
the sound of waves 

like heavy breathing. It is 

a perfect night for love 

but no one is there. 


Is this the place? 
Is this... ? Is it always 


waiting? 


She sings a few songs 

to herself to pass the time. 
What if it's too late? 

Who are we waiting for 
in these empty nights? 


She dozes and wakes suddenly 
thinking she's heard voices 
or has she only dreamed them? 
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Someone has come to her. 
Someone is touching her. 
He leans against her and she 
circles him with her arms. 
She opens for him: he 
moves inside. 


And for that moment they are 
so much a part of each other 
that the whole universe 

must readjust itself 

around them. 
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Seeing a Dog in the Rain 


It is raining and there is a dog lying 
in the gutter and the gutter is filling 
with water because the sewer is clogged. 


If the dog were alive he would be drowning 


but as it is, the water is simply stroking 
his fur. 
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Coming Home 


You wanted to come home 
for your favorite season 

but you're too late. 

Only the tight fists of apples 
still cling to the trees. 


And as you stand in the back yard 
helping your father rake 

the leaves out from between 

the apple trees, 

it is almost winter. 


The swallows have already 
gathered up their shadows 
and moved south 

and the cardinals, 

perched in the top branches, 


are listening for snow. 


With each stroke of the rake 

you uncover more leaves, 
mushrooms, soft decaying apples, 
heaping them into the wheelbarrow 
like debris. 


Your father has kept the fire burning. 
You pile on more leaves and 

both of you watch the smoke rise 
like the shadow of birds 

leaving. 
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You've come home unprepared 
for this new season 

the way a worm falls asleep 
beside an apple blossom 

and wakes up deep in the fruit. 
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The Laura Gilpin Spirit of Kindness Grant Award 


True to her characteristic generosity and concern for. others, 
Laura asked that in lieu of flowers, charitable contributions be 
made to Planetree. It was her express wish that these gifts be 
used to support caregivers. Faithful to her intentions, Planetree 
has created the Laura Gilpin Spirit of Kindness Grant Award 
Program. Gifts in Laura's memory will be used to support af- 
filiates' innovation in providing health care professionals with 
the support they need to be caring, kind and supportive 


caregivers to their patients. 


To make a gift to the Laura Gilpin Kindness Fund 


Gifts may be made on-line at http://planetree.org. Or, you can 
mail your gift to Planetree, 130 Division Street, Derby, CT 
06418, Attn: Development Office. Please make checks out to 
Planetree with a note indicating your gift is in Laura's mem- 


Ory. 


Please call Planetree's Development Office at 203.732.7171 or 
email sguastello@planetree.org with any questions. 


The Planetree Memoria[ Edition 
of “The Weight of A Soul” 


All profits from this memorial edition will be donated to the 
Laura Gilpin Kindness Fund at Planetree, as she wished. 
Please consider purchasing additional copies of this book for 
gifts and donations to libraries. Doing so will honor the life 
and work of Laura Gilpin. 
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Laura Gilpin 1950 - 2007 


Laura Gilpin was a gifted poet and a caring nurse. In 
1976 she won the prestegious Walt Whitman award 

for her book, The Hocus Pocus of the Universe, 
published by Doubleday. After an early arts career 
as a poet and writing teacher, she shifted gears and 
became a registered nurse. 


Her approach to nursing was determinedly patient- 
centered, so when the San Francisco facility where 
she worked as a night nurse became the first model 
site of Planetree, a non-profit organization dedi- 
cated to humanizing hospitals, Laura enthusiastically 
embraced the Planetree philosophy 


During the final two decades of her life she worked 
for Planetree. There she was able, to put her many 
talents to use for the ultimate ben@fit of patients and 
caregivers everywhere. At Planetre&she co-authored 


Weight of a Soul, while living in Fairhope, A 
where she died on February 15, 2007 at the 
56. Laura Gilpin’s fine poetry remains a shi 
ing reflection of the values she embraced. 
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Planetree Memorial Edition 


All profits from this edition of Weight ofa Soul will be 
donated to the Laura Gilpin Kindness Fund at Planetree. 


